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Changes at CIA detailed 
in former director’s talk 


By JEFF HERMAN 
The Republic Staff Writer 


Stansfield Turner, CIA director 
under President. Caster, said 
Tuesday intelligence gathering has 
undergone “revolutions’’ in: ac- 
countability and technology during 
the last decade. 

Turner was the first speaker in 
this year’s Columbus Distinguished 
Visitors Series. He told a group of 


about 150 Columbus area residents , 


at Columbus East High School 
Tuesday night. reports critical of the 
CIA in the 1970s caused the agency 
to. abandon covert operations and 
caused Congress to become a 
watchdog for the agency. e 
Turner took the helm of the 


agency in 1979 and found the agency’ 


had dropped all covert activities. 
‘“‘The CIA was hunkering down. They 
laid low.” 

Executive orders established two 
congressional committees to oversee 
the CIA and its covert activities. 
Turner explained this was a drastic 
change compared to intelligence 
practices from after World War II to 
the mid and late 70s. 

“You can’t have good intelligence 
without having good accountability.” 
He said that by the end of 1979 he 
had proven to the intelligence 
community the CIA could operate 
with the oversight committees. 


Another revolution in intelligence . 


over the 30-year period was in the 
area of technology. 

Turner said CIA agents gathered 
all the intelligence information in 


the past, but over the years,. 


satellites and other listening equip- 
ment has reduced the risk to human 


life involved in 
gathering. : 

“The rules of intelligence have 
been altered in the last decade be- 
cause of a revolution in technology. 
There are lots of things satellites 
can’t see and electronic systems 
cannot. hear.”’ Turner said the elec- 
tronic equipment can’t pick up the 
information unless someone knows 
where to point it and what to listen 
or. 


intelligence 


Turner said the human agents 
exist now to verify information 
gathered by. the electonic systems 
and to probe beyond information 
already available, 

Most people have the idea CIA 
agents are James Bond-types, 
Turner said, but that isn’t true. He 
said technology is playing a greater 
role in getting the information, but 
he joked, ‘I’ve never: been trapped 
in a Swiss chalet with a beautiful 
blonde.” 
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’ ‘Almoet’all of the former and present 
said Moscow had 


By LESLIE H. GELB: 
Special to The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 
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field Turner, a retired admiral and Di- 
rector of Central from 1977 
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technology. 


sharing outweigh the conse- 
quences of some secrets reaching Mos- 
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“Tt is a kind of game we play within 
the within our awn Gov- 
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7 = Reagan.‘ agents, But 


clumsy 
The same practice, also followed 
by |! operati 


officials interviewed 
done far better than the West in 
Admiral Turner 
that if was easier to spy in the 


set. West because the societies are open. 


But the officials found it difficult to. 


gence offi 
ye question for us,” a 
State ent official said, “is 
Government 

down the tubes, since we don’t like any. 

of the alternatives, left or ie ol 
The view here is that Mr. | 
_.|his subordinates were parti t 
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, resulting in the public expe- 

sure of alliance problems. 

The latest spy scandal started to un- 


Joachim Tiedge, Bonn’s counterespi- 
onage chief watching for East German 
agents. hare hen allowed to stay 
in his post for several years a 
Mi ite and debt lems. 

the same time, it was revealed 
| ent. a secretary to the President of 
West Germany and a secretary to the 
Economics Minister were also impli- 
cated as spies for East Germany. Ac- 
cording to Administration intelligence 
sources, the involvement of the secre- 


routinely de full background checks be- 
fore giving security clearances. 
Looking at Special Problems 

The officials said it had also caused 
them to pay attention once again to the 
special problems of sharing informa- 
tion with West Germany. For one, it is 
part of a divided country, where people 
can move back and forth and be readily 


| ministry is in charge o 


int ted into West German life. For 
, Bonn’s various intelligence 
agencies are considered here to be! 
parti 


it has led American intelligence - 
cialis over the years to exercise extra: 
sharing information with Bonn. 
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STANSFIELD TURNER 


Guest columnist 


The spy-temptress as poll-taker 


McLEAN, Va. -— One of the 
key intelligence issues is the 
right balance between human 
espionage and that done by the 
new technical systems such as 
photographic satellites and 
electronic listening systems. 

The CIA’s espionage branch 
is still a bit stunned by the new 
reliance on technical systems 
that can collect data without 
exposing the life of an agent 
and that can respond very 
quickly. In response, advocates 
of human spying commonly 
say that what technical sys- 
tems cannot do, but human es- 
pionage can, is to discern other 
people’s plans or intentions. 

Uncovering intentions is, in- 
deed, the strong point of hu- 
man espionage, but reading an- 
other country’s messages 
through electronic intercepts 
or listening to its leaders talk to 
each other through a con- 
cealed microphone can reveal 
intentions even more reliably. 

Human spying has the ad- 
vantage, though, of allowing us 


to recruit an agent who has ac- 
cess to exactly the people mak- 
ing decisions — that is, if we 
can place an agent in just the 
right place at just the right time 
and if there are any reliable 


sources who can divulge anoth- 


er country’s intentions. 

It is not always easy. A suit- 
able candidate must be identi- 
fied, his friendship and trust 
nurtured over weeks and 
months until he is willing to 
work for us, an opportunity 
found to insert him in the orga- 
nization we want to learn 
about, and enough time al- 
lowed him to gain the trust of 
that organization. 

And, then, there may not be 
anyone who really knows just 
what will happen next, even in 
authoritarian countries like the 
Soviet Union. Many decisions 
in such countries result from 
the push and pull of pressure 
groups — the military, busi- 
ness, the government bureau- 
cracy, or ethnic groups. 

Often the best way to fore- 


The views of Stansfield 
Turner, retired admiral and 
former director of the CIA, are 
excerpted from his book, Se- 
crecy and Democracy — the 
CIA in Transition. 


cast what’s going to happen is 
to sense the opinions of such 
groups. Even in the Soviet 
Union, opinion could be sam- 
pled by traveling, by reading 
provincial as well as national 
newspapers, and by taking ad- 
vantage of opportunities for 
contacts with citizens. What 
would be most valuable is a 
sampling, made over a period 
of years, to detect changes in 
various segments of opinion. 

In modern espionage, then, 
spy people need the polling 
skills of a George Gallup as 
well as the seductive ones of a 
Mata Hari. 

This is not to suggest that 
sampling opinion and detecting 
societal trends replace tradi- 
tional espionage, but that they 
proceed side by side with it. 
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Bonn spies’ impact 
described as ‘grave’ 


By Henry Trewhitt 
Washington Bureau of The Sun 


WASHINGTON — American spe- 


‘elalists judged yesterday that the lat- 


est spy scandal in West Germany 
had shattered that country’s coun- 
terespionage efforts and caused less- 
ér — but still grave — damage to 
NATO intelligence efforts and those 
of the United States, 
° George A er_Jr., a former 


deputy director of central! intelli- 
gence, said the effect on West Ger- 
many’s. counters ram would 
be “enormous.” The consequences 


n Ulecting are _miti- 

gated somewhat, he added, by the 
ragmentation built into the West 
German system. 
cially, the administration was 


silent on the unfolding scandal. But 
a U.S. diplomat, saying his was the 


‘prevailing view, called the damage 


“grave,” and said that Hans Joachim 


‘Tiedge, a senior West German coun- 
‘terintelligence official who defected 
to East Germany, “is probably spill- © 


ing names like a fountain.” 

In Bonn, the West German gov- 
ernment, uncertain how many of its 
own agents were in jeopardy, was 


‘reported to be hastily withdrawing 


agents from the Soviet bloc. Both 
there and in Washington, officials 
said the danger to West German 
agents may be greater from several 
secretaries revealed as spies than 
from Mr. Tiedge. 


‘Stansfield Turner, a former CIA 


director, concluded that the scandal 
is “not seriously injurious” to Ameri- 


German counterespionage system 
and, by extension, to NATO. 
Another former senior intelli- 
gence official took a longer view. 
Apart from “terrible” damage to the 
West German system, he said, the 
scandal underscores weaknesses in 
Western intelligence revealed by re- 
cent cases in France, Britain and the 


.United States. 


. The security breakdown also Has 


implications for efforts to combat 


terrorism, he said, noting that West 


Germany's counterespionage agency 


also must constantly assess the 
links between terrorists and foreign 
governments. 

The latest scandal began to un- 
fold last week with the disappear- 
ance of Sonja Lueneburg, secre 
for many years to Martin Bange- 
mann, economics minister and 
chairman of the Free Democratic 


It spread with the defection of Mr. 
Tiedge. Then other secretaries 
to disappear. One in the office of 
President Richard von Weiszaecker 
was arrested. Now officials say as 
many as a dozen women secretaries 
in sensitive offices are under investt- 


gation. , 
Mr, Carver once was a senior 
inte ce in West 
Germany. nst that ba . 
he ow the Wes rman 


system was reorganized after World 
ar Il in o1 to avoid any com - 
son with the Nazi intelligence net-. 


WO) ee 

~ That concern led to the separa- 
tion, in effect, of the oversight and 
clearance function in counterintelli- 
gence from the investigative and ar- 
rest function in the Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution, Mr. 
Tledge's organization. Mr. Tiedge's 
appearance in East Berlin is as if a 
chief of counterintelligence for the 
FBI had defected, 

The Office for the Protection of 
the Constitution is sharply distinct 
from the Federal Intelligence Ser- 
vice, and there is a sharp rivalry be- 
tween the two agencies. 

“therefore, Mr_Carver_said. Mr. 
_ dodge would | have had direct ac- 
cess to U.S. and NATO information 
— though people do talk to each 
other. But_he was ideally placed to_ 


laced fo 
tell the East Germans which of their 
[agents] were suspected, to warn of 
raids, and to selectively approve hos- 


art of 
d for 


“deliberate inefficiency” in its intelli- 
gence services and laws requiring 
automatic repatriation o rmans 


dislocated after World War 1. 
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Ex-C.1.A. Chief Doubts 


Specisi to The Ni 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23 — Stansfield 
Tumer, the Director of Centrai Intelli- 
gence from 1977 to 1981, today ques- 
tioned the Reagan Administration as- 
sertion that the Soviet Union began in 
1976 to track American diplomats’ 
movements with a potentially harmful} 

Mr. Turner said in an interview that; 
he had never been told of the use of the} 
powder in his years as director. He said 
in-an interview that the Reagan Admin- 
istration had overstated the number of 


Soviet Powder Report 


Bg STEPHEN ENGELBERG | 


aw York Times 

“tf they had known about this at the 
C.1.A. and didn’t tell me, I would be 
very surprised,” he said. ‘‘I believe we 
didn’t have any evidence that this was 
going on in Moscow.” 

Mr. Turner dismissed suggestions 
that intelligence officials would have 
been prepared to overlook a technique 
that might have been only occasionally 
used against the embassy. 

Malcolm Toon, the United States 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union from 


"1976 to 1979, said Thursday that he had 


years the powder had been in use be-'| not been told about the chemical. 


cause it was ‘‘embarrassed’’ that it had 
not acted sooner. 

“T think this Administration is being 
defensive, since they’ve known about it 
since 1962 and they didn’t do anything 
until now,” he said. 

A State Department official said it 
was plausible that Mr. Turner had not 
been told of the matter because the 
technique had not been frequently 
used. He said the chemical had been 
detected in and around the American 
diplomatic buildings and workers 
fewer than 10 times from 1976 to ly82. 

The official said that in the last four! 


months its widespread use has been de-: | 


tected in both Leningrad and Moscow. 
‘Sporadic and Minuscule’ 


“Mr, Turner may well have not been 
aware of its usage, since it was so spo- 
radic and minuscule,’’ he said. ‘We, 
found it in a lot of places simulta.) 
neously beginning this spring.’' | 

The official would not specify how 
many instances had been detected but 


Soviet Assails U.S. | 


Special to The New York Times | 
MOSCOW, Aug. 23 — The Govern- | 
ment newspaper Izvestia today as-| 
sailed Washington’s charges that 4: 


‘potentially harmful tracking agent was 
| being used by the K.G.B. 


Under the headline ‘Dirty and 
Stupid Provocation,” Izvestia said the 
chemical was in common domestic 
use, although the article did not name 
the agent or its uses. 

It charged that the accusations made | 
‘by Washington had been concocted by 

the Central Intelligence Agency, seek- 
ing to cover its own failures and ‘‘dirty | 
deeds’? in Moscow, and listed the: 
names of diplomats who had been ex-. 
pelled or publicly accused of spying in: 
the press in the past several years. 


Izvestia said the State Department 
had issued a ‘‘sensational announce- 


said it was “orders of magnitude] ment, fashioned in the genre of science 
more”’ than the purported usage from! fiction, obviously intended to arouse 


1976 to 1982. 
The United States said Wednesday 


_ that it had sent a strong note of protest 


to the Soviet Union over the chernical, 


/ which is called nitrophenylpencadie- 


nai, or NPPD. American officials said 
the substance was a mutagen. a sub- 
stance that could cause genetic change, 
and that it therefore might have the 
potential to cause cancer. 

On Thursday, Tass, the Soviet press 
agency, called the charges ‘‘absurd" 
and a “‘gross falsehood.” 

Intelligence officials said such a 
chemical! could be used to keep track of 
meetings between American officials 
and Soviet dissidents or others. 

Mr. Turner said it was difficult to be- 
lieve that he would not have been told 
about the powder. 
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